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torical importance — inserted by him in a manuscript copy of Camden's 
Annals. But the larger part of the volume consists of his " Essays." 
These Essays constitute in themselves, miscellaneous as they are, a by 
no means incomplete compend of practical ethics. The purest of all 
Bacon's writings in point of style, — a model of the best prose of the 
Elizabethan age, — they display the keenest insight into human nature 
and character, and the application of the highest philosophy to the con- 
duct of life. They are a repertory, from which modern writers have 
drawn many of their richest thoughts ; and, while in similar cases the 
streams are often more palatable than the fountain, in this no reader 
should fail to seek the fountain. We would again earnestly solicit 
attention to this, which promises to be in every sense the best, as it is 
derived from the only complete edition of Bacon's works. The best, 
we say ; for we learn that many typographical errors, which escaped 
the vigilance of the English editors, are corrected in the American 
reprint. 

16. — Considerations on some of the Elements and Conditions of Social 
Welfare and Human Progress. Being Academic and Occasional 
Discourses, and other Pieces. By C. S. Henry, D. D. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 415. 

The papers contained in this volume were written independently of 
one another, at wide intervals of time, and on very different occasions. 
Yet they have a virtual unity in the patriotic purposes and aspirations 
which they all alike breathe ; for, while we recognize in them the ma- 
ture scholarship for which Dr. Henry has been long distinguished, they 
are even more prominently characterized by an anxious love of his 
country, solicitude for her true honor, and a profound sense of her 
needs and perils. 

One somewhat singular phenomenon strikes us with regard to this 
book, namely, the growth of the author's style in qualities which are 
not wont to grow with added years, — in vivacity and fervor. He now 
writes — not, indeed, without the wisdom befitting his age — more like 
a young man than he did a quarter of a century ago. The first dis- 
course in the volume is weighty in a double sense. It is sound, judi- 
cious, impressive ; but it put us to sleep. Our somnolency was dissi- 
pated by the last — evidently just written — article, which is sprightly 
enough to quicken the pulse of the most phlegmatic reader. This arti- 
cle is an essay on the much mooted subject of " Politics and the Pul- 
pit." Dr. Henry here maintains none of the hackneyed commonplaces 
about the independence of the pulpit and the rights of the clergy ; but 
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simply takes the ground that the preacher of Christianity is bound to 
inculcate its precepts and urge its sanctions in their application to the 
whole of life, and that there is nothing in political duties or sins which 
should make them either more or less emphatically the subjects of pul- 
pit instruction than any other class of duties or sins. The preaching of 
mere politics is, indeed, extra-Christian, and is worthy of summary con- 
demnation. The preaching about the political sins and duties of remote 
communities is cowardly and contemptible. But he who, not as a par- 
tisan, but as a Christian, takes men's political relations and responsibil- 
ities, along with their business and their home life, into the circle on 
which the guiding light of Christian principle and of our Divine Mas- 
ter's example is to be poured, simply acquits himself of obligations 
which pertain to the very tenure of his office. Nor is such preaching 
wont to give offence, or to do seeming injury. What has brought the 
pulpit into reproach in this matter has been, not the inculcation of 
Christian ethics in their relation to the state and its citizens; but, 
sometimes, flippant personality unworthy of a gentleman, still more so 
of a minister ; sometimes, the open advocacy in the pulpit, not of princi- 
ples, but of men and parties ; and, oftenest of all, fierce and bitter denun- 
ciation, as if the preacher were employing Satan to cast out Satan. 

The paper which has called forth these comments is preceded by 
three letters on " President Making," addressed to Hon. Josiah Quincy. 
The author paints justly and vividly the evils connected with and pro- 
ceeding from a quadrennial popular election, from the necessity of 
which the founders of the Constitution intended to provide relief in in- 
terposing Electors between the people and the President. The remedy 
which Dr. Henry suggests is the substitution of an actual choice by lot 
for our present method, which is virtually little else, except that the 
names of *he most experienced and best qualified statesmen are gener- 
ally excluded from the urns of the respective popular conventions. 
He proposes that the President should be drawn from those who have 
served either one or two terms in the Senate of the United States. It 
is enough to say of this plan, that an amendment to the Constitution 
which should open the way for it is beyond the range of possible 
things. Were it not so, we agree with our author that the chance in 
favor of a worthy choice would be better than it now is. 

We have not left ourselves space to examine the Academic Dis- 
courses contained in this volume, which will be read with profound 
interest, full as they are of suggestive thought, and of the ripe fruits of 
an eminently liberal and generous culture. The publication of these 
papers will revive in our own vicinity happy recollections of the author 
in the minds of his old friends, and will make him favorably known to 
many of a younger generation. 



